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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTHEW xvi. 13—28. 


Opinions of the people respecting the Messiah. — 
Jesus makes known his approaching fate. 


is And Jesus coming into the districts of Cesarea 
Philippi asked his disciples, saying, Whom do 

i4men say that [—the Son of Man—am? And 
they said, Some say, John the Baptist, others Eli- 

15 as, others Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. He 
says unto them, But whom say ye that I am? 

ig And Simon Peter answering, said, Thou art the 

i7 Christ, the Son of the living God. Jesus answer- 
ing said to him, Blessed art thou, Simon son of 
Jonas, for flesh and blood has not revealed to thee, 
is but my Father, who is in heaven. And I say to 
thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of Hades shall not 
i9 prevail over it. And I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; and whatever thou 
shalt bind on the earth shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatever thou shalt loose on the earth shall be 

20 loosed in heaven. Then he commanded his dis- 
ciples to tell no one that he is the Christ. 

21 From that time Jesus began to discover to his 
disciples that be must go to Jerusalem, and endure 
many things from the elders and the chief priests 
and the scribes, and be put to death, and be raised 


g20n the third day. And Peter taking him aside 
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began to reprove him, saying, God forbid it, Mas- 
93 ter; this shall not be to thee. But Jesus turning 
about, said to Peter, Get thee behind me, adver- 
sary ; thou art an obstacle to me, for thou dost 
not regard the things that belong to God, but the 
24 things that belong to man. ‘Then Jesus said to 
his disciples, If any man wishes to come after me, 
let him disregard himself, and take up his cross and 
25 follow me. For whosoever would save his life, 
shall lose it, and whosoever would lose his life, 
96 for my sake, shall find it. For how is a man ben- 
efitted if he should gain the whole world and lose 
his life, or what exchange for his life will a man 
97 give? For the Son of Man is to come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels, and recom- 
28 pense each man according to his actions. Indeed 
I tell you, there are some of these standing here, 
who shall not taste of death, until they sce the 
Son of Man coming with his kingdom. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Parallel passages are found in Mark viii. 27—ix. 2, Luke 
ix. 18—27. Jesus is now travelling northward from Mag- 
dala through Bethsaida to Cesarea Philippi. 

18. And Jesus coming. Our version reads, ‘ When Jesus 
came’ — but this is an incorrect translation, It does not 
appear that Jesus was ever in the place named, though he 
taught and labored in its neighborhood. 

Césarea Philipm. ‘This was the most northerly city of the 
country, on the east of the Jordan, or the Perea. Its an- 
cicnt name was Dan (Gen. xiv. 14). Before the time of 
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the Saviour it was called Paneas, and its name had been 
altered by Philip the Tetrarch, who had rebuilt it, in honor 
of Tiberius Cesar. 'To distinguish it from another Cesarea 
on the Mediterranean Sea, it was called Cesarea of Philip: 
The river Jordan, which takes its rise in the mountains of 
Antilibanas, in the northern borders of Palestine, passes 
under ground for about fifteen miles, and appears again here. 

Whom do men say, &c. This question seems to have been 
very appropriately asked at this time. The multitude had 
been witnesses of stupendous miracles, and would naturally 
express to each other their opinions about the person who 
had performed them. The question was probably asked, 
not for the purpose of knowing the opinions of the people, 
but to draw from the disciples an expression of their own 
faith. 

14. John the Baptist, &c. ‘The several views entertained 
concerning the Saviour were substantially the same. Some 
supposed that the murdered John had come to a new life; 
others, that Elijah, Jeremiah, or some one of the prophets, 
had returned to the earth. All, however, express the uni- 
versal belief that the expected Messiah was soon to appear, 
and that he would be announced by a forerunner, 

15. But whom do ye say, &c. A direct question to all the 
disciples. What is your opinion concerning me? Whom 
do ye tell people that I am? 

16. Simon Peter answering, &c. No particular call was 
made upon Peter, but his own disposition seems always to 
have impelled him to a prominent place. 

Thou art, &c. This is an explicit declaration of faith in 
the divine mission of Jesus —designating his person, his 
office, and the spirituality of the Being from whom he 
came, 

17. Blessed art thou, &c. Does Jesus mean to imply any 
gift peculiar to Peter, and denied to the other apostles? The 
context certainly does not show it, Peter’s bold declaration 
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stood in contrast with the hesitating faith of the multitude. 
The miracles wrought before his eyes had fully satisfied him. 

Flesh and blood. A Hebrew periphrasis for man; the verb 
in connexion with it is in the singular. ‘The same expres- 
sion occurs in Gal. i. 16. No human being has revealed 
this to you. 

But my Father, §&c. i. e. your faith rests upon the indis- 
putable manifestation of the power of God. 

18. Thou art Peter. ‘This might be translated, ‘Thou art 
a rock.’ The allusion here is specially intended to the name 
of Peter, and affords us one among the many illustrations 
of the manner in which Christ enforced his words by refer- 
ence to local scenes and objects. The allusion to the mean- 
ing of the name ‘ Peter,’ is lost in English, but is retained 
in the Latin, French, Italian, Syriac and Greek languages. 

Upon this rock, &§c. 'This metaphorical use of the word 
rock, implies firmness and durability; similar reference is 
made in Ps. exviii. 22, and in Is. xxviii. 16. The rock 
spoken of as a foundation by Christ, is the declaration by 
Peter ‘Thou art the Christ,’ &c.: this is the fundamental 
truth of Christianity. 

The gates of Hades. The literal meaning of the word 
* Hades’ throughout the scriptures, is ‘ the invisible place,’ 
where the dead departed; without any reference to its joy 
or sorrow. The ‘ gates of Hades,’ then, is avery natural 
periphrasis for expressing death. The same expression is 
used by Hezekiah (Is. xxxviii. 10) when in a dangerous 
sickness, he feared he should pass ‘ the gates of the grave,’ 
(aviat ddov) —i. e. that he should die. The meaning of 
Christ therefore is, death shall not prevail against my 
church — it shall ever endure. 

18. The keys of the kingdom. Martin says, ‘ when the 
Jews made a man a doctor, they put into his hand the key of 
the closet in the temple.’ The kingdom of heaven is the 
church of Christ, and the keys to it are the power of admis- 
sion and the prescription of terms. 
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Whatever you shall bind, &c. Binding and loosing were 
terms in familiar use among the Jews for grantiug and re- 
fusing, making lawful or unlawful. To bind and to loose 
were the ancient modes of fastening and unfastening. ‘The 
power here bestowed upon Peter is afterwards (Matt. xviii. 
18) granted to all the apostles. An allusion is probably 
intended to the abolition of the Mosaic ritual. 

20. Then he commanded, &c.: or, ‘then he strictly charged,’ 
&c. This prohibition was necessary to delay the malicious 
interference of the Jews. 

The Christ. Our version reads ‘ Jesus the Christ,’ but 
manuscripts of the greatest antiquity omit the word ‘ Jesus,’ 
which is evidently superfluous. 

21. Jesus began to discover. Previous to this period, 
Christ had only spoken of his death vaguely and obscurely, 
as in xii. 40, but now as his end approached, he speaks in 
the most intelligible manner of his sufferings, his death, and 
his resurrection. 

And endure: or suffer. The word thus translated (za@etv) 
means to experience good, as-well as evil. It is important 
to remember this in some connexions of the word. ‘Thus 
in Acts iii. 18; all the prophets had certainly not spoken of 
a suffering Messiah, in the sense which we annex to the 
word, as the words of Moses there quoted will show. 

22, Peter taketh him aside. Some translators render the 
participle ‘ taking him up;? i. e. interrupting him. 

To reprove him ; i. e. to object to his using such language 
of himself. Some would translate these words ‘ began to 
expostulate with him,’ thus attempting to soften Peter’s man- 
ner. But the original phrase implies more, and it seems 
right to render it strictly, as the blow which our Saviour had 
given to the hopes of Peter might naturally produce a warm 
reply, and as the rebuke which Christ returned infers an 
impropriety of behaviour on the part of the apostle. 

God forbid tt. 'The literal rendering of the original here 

17* 
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is, ‘ Be merciful to thyself, Master; or, supposing a word 
understood, God be merciful to thee. 

23. Adversary. The original word here, and in other 
places, is translated ‘ Satan.’ However, the question of the 
existence or non-existence of such a being as a matter of 
revelation is entirely independent of this passage, as Peter 
certainly was not that personage. 

Thou art an obstacle : thou art a stumbling-block, impeding 
my way in the fulfilment of my purpose. 

Thou dost not regard: thou dost not understand or discern 
the things which relate to God, as your mind is so occupied 
with the idea of a temporal kingdom. 

24. Wishes to come after me: i. e. ‘to be my disciple.’ 
Four conditions are here annexed to discipleship: a sincere 
desire of obedience; self-denial; patience under difficulties; 
and imitation of the Saviour. 

25. Whosoever would save: i. e. by a disregard of con- 
science and duty. 

Disregard himself: or renounce his own worldly interest. 

26. And lose hislife. There is no reason why our trans- 
lators should have rendered the original word here by sou, 
when in the former verse they rendered it by life. The 
meaning of the Saviour is obvious. What advantage would 
it be to a man to possess himself of riches, honors and pleas- 
ures, if in so doing, he lose the very life in which alone he 
can enjoy them. 

Or what exchange, &§c. It would be more conformable to 
to the English idiom to render this clause, Or what ransom 
will a man not give for his life. 

27. The Son of Manis to come. We are for the most 
part to understand Christ, and the apostles after him, when 
they use this and similar expressions, relating to the coming 
of his kingdom, as referring to the destruction of the temple 
at Jerusalem; for it was at that time that Christianity was 
to become the religion of God’s people. The Jewish reli- 
gion, as a national one, and recognisable for the care and 
favor of God was then to be abolished. 
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28. Some of these standing here. ‘The destruction of Je- 
rusalem took place about fortyfive years after this conversa- 
tion; and some of the disciples in the usual course of things 
might have lived till that time. We know that John did. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. We are continually reminded of the unwillingness 
of the Jews to receive Jesus as the Messiah. Notwith- 
standing his miracles had abundantly proved him to be 
a divine messenger, they allowed him at most only the 
honor of a forerunner. Even the disciples, though more 
ready in their faith, still entertained very unworthy con- 
ceptions of their Master. 

2. We can hardly realize the disappointment which 
the disciples must have expressed, when told that he who 
evidently had such power at his control, would submit to 
death by the hands of the chief priests and rulers. The 
sacred record would not be in conformity with truth and 
nature, if it did not inform us of their surprise when 
told that he whom they looked upon as a monarch, was 
to die the death of a malefactor. 

3. The conditions of discipleship though they do 
not now call for the same sacrifices as they did at the 
time of the apostles, still demand the same spirit and the 
same will. G. E. ELLIS. 
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ERRORS RELATIVE TO THE ADVANTAGES TO BE OBTAINED 


FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


[Translated from J. E. Cellerier’s Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, Part I1I, Sec. 11, Chapter I1I.—Geneva, 1832.] 


Many people lay the Old Testament almost entirely 
aside, thinking to find there neither pleasure nor profit. 
T'his error, the reverse of former ones, is too often 
the consequence of them. Since one cannot under- 
stand the Old Testament when disfigured by allego- 
rical senses, und rendered unnatural by rigid interpreta- 
tions, he readily adopts a dislike to it, and then comes 
to consider it useless to Christians. Let us avoid all 
these extremes and recall to the disciples of Christ those 
advantages which may be gathered from the ancient law. 

I do not wish to say without doubt that the reading of 
this should be put upon the same footing as that of the 
New Testament, nor that it should be entirely free from 
all precaution. It is necessary to acknowledge some 
regard to be had to the weakness of childhood and the 
dangers of youth. It is necessary to read above all, 
those portions which are most instructive, and to make 
the Gospels precede all the rest. But I affirm that for a 
religious man, and one instructed in the reading of the 
New Testament, it will be a real misfortune if he can- 
not perceive the beauties of the Old, and a sad error to 
believe that he cannot draw from it any knowledge. 


How can any one, in the first place, disregard the 
charm of this study for every pious and sensible man ? 

I dare not undertake to describe those beauties, which 
the touching pages, known, I think, to all my readers, 
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have delineated much better than I could do.* Recall 
only the rich variety which it offers us at once, of poetry, 
sweet, sublime, energetic, melancholy, and spiritual; of 
histories, simple, affecting and tragic ; of lessons at all 
times profitable, of lofty wisdom; of profound subjects 
and useful meditations. Recall that fragranee of anti- 
quity which is so grateful to our age, and which you will 
find no where surrounded with so much grace, depth 
and simplicity. Already, for their literary beauties, the 
books of the Old Testament, have for unprejudiced 
minds, believers or not, a singular attraction. 

Still what is this, purely intellectual attraction im com- 
parison with the moral beauties of those vivid religious 
impressions which the Old Testament produces in pro- 
fusion for all those who can understand it? In medi- 
tating upon them the soul is inoved ; it is elevated by 
the constant view of the sustuined trust ef a watchful 
Providence; of a divine hand which smites and sustains ; 
of a holy God who permits us to see every instant more 
of his tender regard for the faithful. In the midst of 
this immense diversity of works, of voices, and instruc- 
tions, the same spectacle, the same lessons, the same 
God ever display themselves, and always return to affect 
and instruct the rightly disposed heart. 

The history of the Jewish people, with its grave and 
simple tone, its diverse covenants, its interest so pressing, 
its unity so instructive constantly fixes our thoughts upon 
the patient and good God, who at length disposes all 
things for good to those who love him. The Psalms, 
poetical monuments of the humility of a monarch, and 


* The Author here refers to a Sermon by his father on the ad- 
vantages of reading the Old Testament. 
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the sensibility of a warrior, excite in our hearts those 
varied and pure emotions of which they are the fruit. 
If we read the prophets, if we study their mysterious 
instructions, and their pathetic songs, Isaiah will elevate 
us in his impetuous flight even to the feet of the throne 
of Jehovah: we listen to the melancholy Lamentations 
of Jeremiah ; and seeing him seated over the bloody 
ruins, we contemplate with terror the end of nations 
which forget God. The prophetic voice of Daniel, 
piercing the darkness of the night, sounds the name of 
Christ, and we see the dawn of the sun of righteousness 
shoot forth. Oh, what attraction, always reviving, 
always new, is in these meditations, exhaustless aliment 
for the imagination, for reflection and for piety ! 

Well the emotions which this reading excites with so 
many religious spiriis, do they not prove its utility? Is 
it not an instinct for piety and justice, a need for 
Providence and God which there, above all, makes us find 
acharm? And if this want is there satisfied, is not the 
soul edified, sanctified and reconciled with its author ? 

Without doubt everything in this holy book is not 
equally useful, equally edifying, or equally easy of com- 
prehension. Certain details have often troubled even 
religious readers. But if such readers understand the 
principles laid down in this whole section, and in general 
in this whole work,* if, moreover, their heart is docile, 
their reason calm, their love of the truth sincere, I am 
certain that this impression will very soon diminish, 
leaving place for a true edification. Such as it is, the 
Old Testament is very useful for well disposed readers, 
and it will be ap injury and a misfortune for them to abstain 


* Referring to the Author's Treatise. 
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from reading it. It is true it affects the heart in a differ- 
ent manner from the New, but the hearts of men have 
need to be taken in different manners, and it is one of 
the admirable distinctions of the Bible, that it propor- 
tions itself to all wants, to all dispositions, to all intel- 
ligences. This advantage is in particular remarkable 
in the Old Testament on account of the variety of tones 
which pervade it. Without doubt it does not produce 
the decisive and profound effects of the New, it does not 
inflict upon our diseased consciences -those direct and 
weighty blows, it does not give those plain and precise 
instructions which we are to expect from our Master 
and his Apostles, but still it silences, it confounds and 
it instructs. Its poetical and mysterious tone is partic- 
ularly well adapted to certain imaginations, and the 
style of its instructions to certain minds. 

Observe indeed that the Old Testament was the first 
written revelation, the revelation for simple men, and a 
new people; on this account it is all in harmony with 
the religious wants of minds but little developed. Given 
by God to prepare the Jews for Christianity, it is still 
that which is necessary to prepare for it children, and 
the inhabitants of the country, the young and the simple 
whom Jesus leved. Commence with them.as God com- 
menced with man: When they haye learnt in the same 
school as the Hebrews, to fear the mighty and jealous 
God, to fear and to hope for his retribution, to confide 
in his Providence, they will be more disposed to listen to 
the voice of the Redeemer. They will be initiated in 
religious language and emotions, they will have learnt to 
listen to their consciences, and to dread sin. Is.not this 
to be in the way for the Kingdom of Heaven’? 
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But it is not only children in faith who will find profit 
in this study. All well disposed minds will draw hence 
those virtues: which were most proper in the first dispen- 
sation, and are still so necessary to the disciples of the 
second; trust in God, resignation, entire obedience. 
All, in fine, will teach themselves the counsels of Ged, 
and will penetrate further into his designs in meditating 
upon their history and successive manifestations. The 
faith of all will be strengthened by these oracles, always 
more striking in proportion as they are better understood. 
With faith, will spring up in our hearts, love, self-denial 
and hope, while the New Testament will serve to give 
to these yet feeble plants, vigorous growth, and abundant 
fruit. But it will be wrong so to venerate the book of 
the latter revelation, as to wish to sacrifice to it the first, 
to which it appeals, and upon which it supports itself. 
Indeed, are all these reflections very necessary? Will 
it not be sufficient to Christians to know that part of a 
divine revelation exists, to give them a desire to under- 
stand it? And if this revelation is not a stranger to 
them, if it isa work-of mercy and of salvation, if it has 
had for its object, thirty centuries beforehand, to prepare 
their happiness and their redemption, will they not ap- 
proach it with an emotion of respect and of love?’ Even 
the obscurities which they meet there, perhaps should 
not dishearten them, for they may trace them to the an- 
tiquity of the times, the difficulty of the matters, the 
obstacles opposed by circumstances and men, the depth 
of the divine counsels, and the prodigy of their success. 

Let those then, who feel their thoughts elevated and 
their heart moved by the title of Christians, know how 
to acknowledge what they owe tothe ancient law! Let 
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us not preceed to judge with an ignorant temerity, this 
ancient book, amidst the obscurities of which we per- 
ceive with evidence, some sublime truths, some incalcu- 
lable blessings, and the interposition of God himself; 
let us learn to reverence more both that wonderful Moses 
to whom Jews, Christians and the world really owe such 
large obligations, and those other messengers who 
through eleven centuries came to continue his work ; 
and that sacred volume, the monument of their vener- 
able ministry, the first chart of salvation granted to 
sinful and unhappy humanity. Let us learn, above all, 
to bless and exalt with the sweet and trusting emotion 
of a renewed heart, the God who, having before spoken 
to our fathers in sundry times and in divers manners by 
the Prophets, has wished to consummate his kindness 
in speaking to us at last by his Son. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


Next to the four Gospels, the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ 
is the most valuable repository of our faith. The place 
which it occupies in our Testament was allowed to it in 
the most ancient times, though there are a few manu- 
scripts in which it follows the Epistles of Paul, to which 
it was considered a necessary key. 

We propose to give a brief account of the authorship, 
date, contents and value of this book. 

I. The authorship of the Acts is universally ascribed 
to St Luke. 
18 
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Its style, the most polished.and diffuse of any of the 
New Testament writings, is the same as that of the third 
Gospel. Both are dedicated to Theophilus, and the book 
before us refers to the ‘ former treatise.’ Some manu- 
scripts exist, in which the Acts, as being a continuation 
of the Gospel of St Luke, come before the Gospel of 
John. 

The external evidence is tothe same effect. Clement 
of Rome, A. D. 96, Ignatius, A. D. 107, and Polycarp, 
A. D. 108, apparently assign it to Luke. Justin Martyr, 
A. D. 140, undoubtedly does. It is frequently referred 
to by Treneus, A. D. 178, as written by Luke; Tertul- 
lian, A. D. 200, speaks of it as Luke’s Commentary or 
History. Origen refers to it as a book of uncontested 
authority. 

II. The date of this book is to be inferred from its 
contents, and from the general opinion of antiquity. It 
was probably written at Rome, where Luke speaks of his 
arrival with Paul near the end of the book (xxviii. 16.) 
The time of its composition is satisfactorily determined 
by chap. xxvill. v. 30, to have been between A. D. 63 
and 65. This verse and the following one conclude the 
book : ‘And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came in unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him.’ Paul, on his appeal from 
Agrippa to Cesar, had been sent from Jerusalem to 
Rome, to enjoy the privilege allowed to every Roman 
citizen in his situation. Here, in default of any testi- 
mony against him, he was honorably treated, though still 
a nominal prisoner. He ‘ was suffered to dwell by him- 
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self, with a soldier that kept him’ (xxviii. 16) and it is 
after two years’ residence in a house hired for the pur- 
pose, that the history leaves him. The date of this im- 
prisonment, as inferred from historical references in the 
book, was from A. D. 61 to 63. Luke then continues 
his history to the end of the second year of Paul’s resi- 
dence as a-prisoner at Rome: consequently the book 
could not have been written earlier than A. D. 64; and 
this is probably the date of the history. For had Luke 
delayed his writing long after this, he would have un- 
doubtedly given us some farther particulars, such at least 
as the event of Paul’s imprisonment, in which he knew 
his readers must have been exceedingly interested. The 
year 64, which is given by Mill, Lardner, Michaelis and 
most other critics, is then, in all probability, the time of 
the composition of this book by Luke. 

lil. The contents. Luke had a twofold object in 
composing the ‘Acts’; first, to give a sketch of the man- 
ner in which the promises and purposes of Christ were 
fulfilled, viz. in the descent of the Iloly Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, by which the apostles were qualified to 
continue their labors, the results of which are copiously 
displayed ; and, secondly, to give a history sufficiently 
complete of the establishment of the infant church in 
various cities and regions. 

The birth place of Luke, or at least that of his ordi- 
nary abode, was Antioch, the capita’ of Syria, and the 
residence of people of the first distinction. It has been 
inferred from Colos. iv. 1Q—14, that Luke was a Pagan 
by birth. The large number of Hebraisms in his style 
prove that he was a Jew. Some ancients supposed that 
he was one of the seventy sent by Christ to preach the 
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Gospel. Bat this is confuted by the preface to his own 
Gospel, where he says he received his information from 
eyewitnesses. If he was the person mentioned Colos. 
iv. 14, he was a physician, and any superiority in style or 
knowledge which he may exhibit over the other disciples 
should be thusaccounted for. Luke was the companion 
of Paul, as Mark was of Peter. Luke accompanied 
Paul in his first voyage to Macedonia. IT'rom Samo- 
thracia they went together to Neapolis, and thence to 
Philippi. lIleve undoubtedly they separated ; for Luke, 
who has been speaking when with Paul, in the first per- 
son plural, here lays it aside (xvii. 1), and does not resume 
it till Paul was in Greece the second time, when we con- 
clude they met again. Further we learn (xx. 5) that 
Luke accompanied Paul out of Greece, through Mace- 
donia, to ‘l'roas; and the sequel to Paul’s history in the 
Acts, and some passages in his Epistles (2 Tim. iv. 11, 
Colos. iv. 14, Phile. 24), written while he was a prisoner 
at Rome, tell us that Luke continued from that time with 
Paul, till he was released from his confinement at Rome, 
which was a space of abeut five years. 


These details were necessary so set forth Luke’s qual- 
ifications as a historian. 


With these preliminary observations, I proceed to give 
a sketch of the contents of the book under consideration. 

The book is called the Acts of the Apostles, though 
it is mostly employed in narrations particularly devoted 
to two of them only, Peter and Paul. We are not to 
consider this a general history. ‘There are indeed other 
omissions, such as we consider important. For instance, 
Luke nowhere tells us of Paul’s writing his Epistles; 
and he almost entirely neglects the mention of the church 
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at Jerusalem, which was very interesting, as James had 
been probably stoned to death, and the faith of the con- 
verts had very much wavered previousto his writing. As 
it regards the former of these omissions, no issue of con- 
sequence is affected by it. Dr Paley, by a most rigid 
comparison of the most minute relations in the Acts and 
the Epistles of Paul, has established the authenticity and 
genuineness of both by arguments which nothing can 
set aside. His Hore Pauline is a model of sound rea- 
soning and exact scholarship. As it regards all other 
omissions, it is sufficient to say that the necessity for 
brevity demanded them. Luke has mentioned enough 
to satisfy, if not all inquiries, at least all necessary pur- 
poses of edification and instruction. His first great 
object seems to have been to fit out the apostles with 
their full number, to witness their investiture of the Holy 
Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, to relate the general fact 
of their miraculous powers, of their dispersion to preach 
the Gospel, and then to develope more fully the inter- 
esting circumstances attendant upon the admission of the 
Gentiles to Christian privileges. This necessarily con- 
nects itself with the labors and journeyings of Peter 
and Paul, and leads to the mention of such particulars 
as the promise to the Gentiles, the conversion of the 
Samaritans (viii.), of Cornelius (x.), and the history of 
the Council called by the apostles at Jerusalem (xv), 
Luke’s history, like his Gospel, commences with a ded- 
ication to Theophilus. We know not who this individual 
was, but it is probable that he was a magistrate of rank 
in Asia Minor who had embraced the Gospel. 

In chap. i. v. 1, the word ‘began’ has an emphatic 
force. Luke had written his Gospel to record the birth, 
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the life, teachings and death of the Saviour: which we 
may call the commencement of Christianity. He now 
proceeds to give a history of the completion of the work 
in the lives and labors of the apostles. He commences 
by recalling several ¢ rcumstances which he had men- 
tioned at the close of his Gospel. Christ had risen from 
the dead, and been seen frequently by his disciples. ‘The 
mention in the third verse of ‘ the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God,’ probably relates to certain com- 
mandments and instructions relative to Christian institu- 
tions and ordinances, such as the Sabbath, the Lord’s 
Supper, &c., in which the apostles needed direction. 
The command referred to in the fourth verse, is the same 
as that given in the Gospel, xxiv. 49. Even after the 
resurrection of their Master, the apostles seem to have 
been unwilling to give up the idea of a temporal king- 
dom. They still thought that at least one object of 
Christ’s mission was to take them from under the Roman 
yoke, and give them a king and a kingdom of their own. 
To their inquiry, if he would ‘ at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel? he replies by stating to them their 
unfitness for a knowledge of God’s designs, and assures 
them that they shall soon receive al] the means needful 
for the declaration and attestation of their mission. With 
this promise, Christ vanishes from their sight. As they 
stand gaziny after him, ‘ two men’ (not necessarily other 
than human )eings like themselves, as all that would lead 
us to suppose the contrary is the mention of their white 
apparel) inform them that their Master will return with 
the same wonderful glory and in the same sudden man- 
ner as that in which he has now departed. The eleven 
disciples return to Jerusalem, which was about seven 
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hundred paces from the mount of Olives, where they had 
Jast talked with their Master. Here they assemble in a 
private house with the women and brethren, and at the 
advice of Peter their original number is restored by the 
selection of one from among those who had been wit- 
nesses of the life of Jesus. 

Thus, prepared, the disciples await the fulfilment of 
the promise, which was accomplished ‘ when the day of 
Pentecost had fully come ;’ i. e. when it was the fiftieth 
day of the feast, reckoning as the law directed (Levit. 
xxiii. 15, 16), The Pentecost was a festival of thanks 
for the harvest; so called [the fiftieth] from its following 
a succession of seven weeks, or fortynine days after the 
celebration of the Passover. The resurrection took 
place on the day after the Passover; and according to 
Acts i. 3, the ascension was ferty days after thé resur- 
rection. ‘Thus an interval of ten days elapsed after the 
disappearance of their Master, tothe meeting of the apos- 
tles on the day of Pentecost. Weare to understand the 
word ‘ all’ in chap. iv. 1, as having reference to the last 
verse of the preceding chapter —‘ all of the twelve dis- 
ciples.’ Thus we restrict the miraculous gift of tongues 
to the apostles, rather than suppose it granted to a pro- 
miscuous multitude. 

The description which succeeds is such as we should 
have expected from its awful accompaniments. The 
multitude marvelled. It being the feast day, Jerusalem 
was thronged with the inhabitants of other cities. Stran- 
gers from the neighboring states of Asia, Arabia, Syria 
and Mesopotamia; from the provinces of Asia Minor ; 
from the northern coasts of Africa; from the cities of 
Italy and the island of Crete, heard the truths of the 
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Gospel made known to them in their own languages and 
dialects, by the lips of Galileans. All are amazed ; 
some inquire the meaning of it; others attribute it to 
the ravings of drunkenness. The latter are at once 
silenced by Peter, who reminds them that as it is but 
nine in the moruing, it is idle to attribute their conduct 
to the intemperance which usually seeks the night. His 
after explanation requires attention. Some undue dis- 
credit has fallen upon the evidences of Christianity, and 
the argumentative reasoning of Peter, from an erroneous 
idea being attached to the purpose of this quotation from 
Joel, and Peter’s object in citing it. Does Peter here 
use these words of Joel as a-prophecy of the events then 
taking place? Certainly this cannot be affirmed without 
proof, proof too, which an examination of the passage 
will fail to supply. Every part of the assumed predic- 
tion had not been fulfilled, even if any of it had; and 
thus it would have failed of its object. Peter does not 
advance Joel’s words as a proof that Christ had come. 
His argument is this: ‘ These strange sounds which you 
hear are not the boisterous exclamations of drunken men; 
they seem rather to be the signs of the coming of those 
times which Joel has described, and that these times are 
approaching I now give you proof’; in the twentysecond 
and following verses. ‘The words which Peter applies 
are from Joel ii. 28—32, in which he describes in high- 
wrought language, the scenes which would attend the 
establishment of the Christian dispensation, and the end 
of the Jewish state, at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Peter proceeds to declare his message with boldness. 
He informs his hearers that the scenes which they behold 
are the proofs of the divine mission of Jesus Christ, a 
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man already proved to be from God by the high powers 
which he possessed. His miracles, his death and resur- 
rection, are brought up before the Jews, and they begin 
to inquire how they may escape the condemnation which 
their conduct merits. Peter exhorts them to repentance, 
to acceptance of the Gospel, and promises them forgive- 
ness, and the bestowal of such gifts as the Spirit can 
communicate. Luke seems to have given us but a small 
part of his discourse; but we learn that at the conclu- 
clusion of it a large number embraced the new profession. 
A sure foundation was thus laid for the infant church. 
‘he common people seem to have been those who were 
first addressed, as the second chapter concludes with 
the mention of the favor in which the apostles were 
regarded, before their actions had been scrutinized by 
the rulers at Jerusalem. ‘he ‘ breaking of bread’ here 
spoken of, has been understood by many critics, to apply 
by its connexion primarily and chiefly to the ordinance 
of the supper. ‘This may be; especially as it is matter 
of ecclesiastical history that that feast was celebrated at 
every meeting of the early Christians for worship. This, 
however, is not necessarily the case, since the phrase is 
elsewhere used in the New Testament of a common meal 
(Luke xxiv. 39). 

The third chapter introduces us at once to the labors 
of the apostles. Pious Jews had three daily seasons of 
prayer, viz. at noon, as well as at the morning and even- 
ing, 1.. e. at nine, twelve and three o’clock (see Psalm 
lv. 17, Dan vi. 10, Acts x. 9). As Peter and John were 
entering the temple at the hour of evening sacrifice, to 
perform this service, they pass by the largest gate of the 
temple constructed by Herod. It was situated upon the 
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eastern side of the building, and splendidly ornamented 
with Corinthian brass. Here it was the custom for the 
unfortunate and the infirm to seat themselves and ask 
for alms of the worshippers as they passed in and out. 
The apostles are accosted by a cripple at this ‘ beautiful 
gate.’ ‘hey have nought to give him in silver or gold, 
but they can restore his health. He is cured, and enters 
the temple with them. The historian seems to have 
noticed this miracle in particular among those which the- 
apostles are said (ii. 43) to have done, because this led 
to their apprehension by the rulers. The miracle was 
one which could not be disputed. ‘The object of it was 
well known by the people as one who had long sat at 
the gate. ‘They rush together into the long portico on 
the East side of the temple, built by Solomon, and then 
the only part of his work which remained. Peter again 
seizes the moment of excitement and interest to plead 
the cause of his Master. He refers to the promise in 
their own scriptures (Deut. xviii. L5b—19) of the Mes- 
siah; he reminds them of their rejection of him, of his 
death and resurrection. It was faith in that Saviour’s 
name which had restored the cripple, and that faith they 
are once more advised to embrace. ‘They are the ones 
to whom first the blessing of the Gospel is brought (26). 

The apostles are interrupted in their exhortation by 
the interference of the priests and the Sadducees — the 
former ‘ being grieved ’ that Peter and John had usurped 
their office of teaching, and the latter because they taught 
a resurrection from the dead, a doctrine denied by the 
Sadducees (chap. iv. 2). It was now evening, and the 
apostles were put under guard till the morrow. ‘ How- 
beit, many of them which had heard the word believed,’ 
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On their examination by all the rulers of the province, 
the apostles are asked ‘ by what power or by what name’ 
they performed the cure of the cripple ? — alluding to an 
opinion then and now prevalent in the East that mirac- 
ulous acts were to be performed by uttering certain words 
in a certain manner. Again inspired with that power 
which their Master had promised them should give them 
utterance when they were brought before kings and 
rulers, the apostles boldly declare the name of Jesus 
Christ. That stone upon which they should have been 
the builders, but which they had rejected, is still without 
their aid the headstone of the corner. How perfectly 
in accordance with truth and nature is the description 
of the scene which follows. Could any art of fiction or 
imposition have designed it? The rulers are amazed, 
and know not what to answer. On one side stand the 
two bold pleaders — ‘ unlearned and ignorant ’ — private 
and common men, yet recognised as having been with 
Jesus ; the one who had saved his life by a denial of his 
Master, yet who was well remembered. for his violence 
to the servant of the high priest; the other the same 
faithful friend who had been observed to linger around 
the cross of his dying Saviour. On the other side stands 
‘the man which was healed.’ Well may the historian 
affirm ‘the rulers could say nothing against it.’ They 
resort to compromise. Conferring privately among 
themselves, they make known to each other their fears 
of the excitement that would follow among the already 
agitated multitude, and conclude by commanding the 
disciples neither to teach nor to preach in the name of 
Jesus. A strange injunction this to be put upon those 
who held their commission of might from the God of all 
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the universe. They at once refuse obedience. ‘They 
appeal to the common sense of the rulers to judge whether 
God will accept an obedience of human commandments 
in preference to his own. ‘Their course is fixed. They 
cannot but speak the things which they have seen and 
heard. 


In spite of further threatenings, they persist in their 
work. ‘They hasten to inform the others of their num- 
ber the commands of their rulers. But they are not to 
be intimidated. With one accord they join in prayer, 
thanking God for his past favors, and asking for added 
strength. ‘Their numbers are much increased. ‘ The 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul.’ Thus affording an example of unity and 
mutual love which even Gibbon has spoken of with 
respect. 

The history goes on to present us with scenes of 
thrilling interest. An awful guard is put upon the purity 
of the infant church by the sudden death of Ananias 
and Sapphira. ‘This event again increases the influence 
of the apostles, the number of believers, the fears of the 
people, and the suspicion of the rulers. Again the apos- 
tles are committed to prison, from which a messenger of 
God delivers them. Nothing but a firm conviction of 
their own heavenly commission can explain the fearless- 
ness of the apostles. They present themselves uncalled 
in the midst of dangers, and commence teaching the 
people. Even the officers who are sent to apprehend 
them offer no violence. Again they stand before the 
council to answer to their disobedience of the high priest: 
He had commanded them to refrain from teaching, but 
they had filled Jerusalem with their doctrine, and what 
was more, had attributed the death of Christ to the rulers. 
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The apostles confess that they have neglected their 
command, but it was in obedience to one infinitely higher. 
Even in that unjust assembly, filled with malice and the 
most inveterate prejudice, there was one who could not 
but look from the effect to the cause. 

He proposed atest by which the hand of God might 
be distinguished from that of man. Gamaliel probably 
thought that, as the apostles without dispute possessed 
miraculous powers, it might be that God intended the 
deliverance of their nation through their means, though 
in a manner which he and his fellow-rulers could not 
understand. His advice seemed reasonable, and when 
the apostles had been further warned and beaten, they 
were suffered to depart, ‘ rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ.” How 
satisfactory an evidence may the Christian draw from 
the test proposed by Gamaliel. ‘ The counsel and work’ 
have been proved to ‘be of God’ after centuries of severe 
trial. 

The next event of peculiar importance in the history 
is the stoning of Stephen. It seems that the community 
of property in the early church which the circumstances 
of the times, the necessities of the poor, and the inter- 
ruption of ordinary occupations rendered expedient, led 
to some contention between the widows of the Greek 
Jews, who had embraced the Gospel, and the native 
Jews, who had favored their own nation in the daily 
distribution of provisions. ‘This was a matter below the 
interference of the apostles, as it was not right that they 
‘ should leave the word of God and serve tables’ (vi. 2). 
So seven approved disciples were selected for this duty. 
The first of these was Stephen. He soon made himself 
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conspicuous by his preaching and his miracles, and was 
in his turn brought before the council. False witnesses 
accused him, and he was called upon by the high priest 
to answer the accusation. ‘I'he historian has given us his 
speech, in which it seems to have been his object to 
show parallel features between the Jewish and Christian 
systems, particularly between the histories of their foun- 
ders. The charges against him were, first, blasphemy, 
in speaking against the holy place (Jerusalem), saying 
that Jesus would destroy the place where God had estab- 
lished his own worship. In his defence he quotes from 
their own history, that God had been worshipped in other 
places by their fathers, before they possessed either tent 
or tabernacle, still less a temple: and that he might 
again be worshipped without them, in which case Jeru- 
salem would cease to be the holy place. The second 
accusation was, that Stephen had declared that one who 
had been condemned and executed as a malefactor, was 
to change the customs which their revered lawgiver had 
instituted. In reply he shows that Moses had been 
treated with the same neglect as Jesus, and if in the 
case of the former this could not be considered a mark 
of God’s displeasure with him, so neither could the suf- 
ferings of Jesus prove that the hand of God was not with 
him. ‘The Jews are enraged at the audacity of Stephen. 
‘They were cut to the heart, aud gnashed on him with 
their teeth’ (vil. 54). They do not wait for sentence, 
but hurry from the city, and put him to death with stones. 
He dies worthily of the Master whose cause he had so 
boldly plead ; ‘ and devout men carried him to his burial, 
and made great lamentation over him.’ 


Luke next gives us a few particulars of the history of 
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Philip, who was the second of the seven deacons chosen 
for the ministration of the property. He journeys to 
Samaria to preach the word, and is there listened to with 
attention. He converts a notorious sorcerer by the name 
of Simon, who subsequently journeyed with Philip. The 
apostles hearing of his success in Samaria, send thither 
Peter and John (viii. 14). As Philip journeys to Gaza 
(a small city abcut eleven miles from Jerusalem, men- 
tioned in I Sam. vi. 17) he meets with the royal cham- 
berlain of the queen of Ethiopia. This man, like many 
other inhabitants of the neighboring nations at this time, 
acknowledged so much of the Jewish religion as related 
to the unity of God, and was accustomed to visit Jerusa- 
lem for his worship. . Philip obeys the inward impulse of 
this spirit, joins himself to this eunuch, or ‘ guard of the 
couch,’ converts and baptises him. 

We come now to a remarkable part of the history — 
one of which every line is stamped with the strictest 
integrity and the most solemn interest, and which ac- 
quaints us with the perfect developement of the Christian 
scheme. 

While the enraged multitude were stoning Stephen, 
there stood near ‘a young man whose name was Saul.’ 
He had taken charge of the outer garments of the mur- 
derers ; ‘he had made havoc of the church, entering 
into every house, and taking men and women, had com- 
mitted them to prison; he was yet breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples;’ and was on 
his way from Jerusalem to Damascus with authority for 
their apprehension, when a voice from heaven arrests his 
steps. He who was the most bitter enemy, is prepared 
to become one of the most zealous apostles of the truth. 
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Ananias, a disciple of Damascus, instructs him in the 
faith. Dreams and revelations from the Lord prepare 
him for his work. How perfectly natural is the subse- 
quent mention of the distrust with which the disciples 
looked upon Saul. They knew him as their most bitter 
persecutor, and were hardly prepared to acknowledge 
him as an assistant in their labors. He too begins to 
plead boldly in the name of Jesus, and soon draws upon 
him the malice of his enemies, but the brethren take 
him under their protection, and send him to his native 
city. We know that Paul spent three years in Arabia, 
preparing for his work. Lardner inserts his absence 
between the clauses of the nineteenth verse. Beausobre 
places it after the preaching at Damascus; but if he had 
preached before going, would not the apostles have heard 
him, or of him, and if so why should they have doubted 
his discipleship? (ix. 26.) 

This chapter mentions an interval of peace enjoyed 
by the churches at this period. ‘This they probably owed 
tothe attempt made by Caligula, and mentioned by Jose- 
phus,* to place h.s statue in the temple, to prevent which 
engaged the earnest and united attention of the Jews. 

The history here resumes the labors of Peter; by 
recounting his miracles at Lydda and Joppa, aad the 
beautiful vision by which he first was made to realize 
that purpose, so long determined in the counsels of God, 
the admission of all the Gentiles to Christian privileges. 

The Roman armies were divided into cohorts of a 
thousand men, commanded by a tribune, and these into 
companies, over which was a centurion. One cohort, 
probably the lifeguard of the Emperor, was stationed at 


* Antiquities, book xviii. chapter 11. 
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Cesarea, his usual residence, and called ‘ the .talian,’ 
from its embracing chiefly the natives of that country. 
This was commanded by Cornelius, ‘ a devout man, and 
one that feared God with all his house.’ For the pur- 
pose of his admission to the Church, Peter is instructed 
in a vision, ‘that God is no respecter of persons, but that 
in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him.’ It is almost impossible 
for us at this day to realize the nature of the succeeding 
events. The Jews had looked upon their nation, as the 
only one who was worthy of the care of God. They 
would usurp the exclusive right to be the disciples of the 
Saviour. Even the apostles received with much hesi- 
tancy the new doctrine made known by Peter. They 
who contended for the circumcision, i. e. for the previous 
adoption of the Jewish ritual, as necessary to the admis- 
sion of Gentiles to the Jewish Church, were offended 
that Peter had kept company with one of another nation. 
But their doubts are settled, and after the council held 
upon the subject at a subsequent period, harmony is 
restored. 

The persecution at the time of Stephen had dispersed 
the disciples over many parts of Syria and Asia, and 
their number was thus much increased. 

This rapid spread of the Gospel can no longer escape 
the notice of Herod (xii.1). James is put to death ; 
and Peter is committed to prison to await the same fate, 
but he is freed from confinement and departs to Cesarea. 
Soon after this Herod is struck by a mortal disease, while 
sitting in judgment. The circumstance is mentioned 
by Josephus.* Barnabas and Saul are set apart for the 


* Antiquities, book xix. chapter 8. 
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peculiar service of Christ, and immediately commence 
their travels. It is at this time that Saul is first called 
Paul. 

Some have supposed that he took this name in com- 
pliment to the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, whom he 
here converted ; others suppose him to have assumed it 
upon his preaching to the Gentiles; others still that it 
was a Grecian or Roman name which he had always 
borne. At Antioch in Pisidia, Paul and his company 
enter into the synagogue, and exhort the people. The 
Jews again oppose them, more it would seem from the 
fact that the Gentiles enjoyed a like privilege with them- 
selves, than from offence at the boldness of Paul. At 
Icoxium likewise they preach the Gospel, and both there 
and in the Lycaonian cities they receive the same treat- 
ment. Their success though slow is sure. The same 
uncompromising discharge of their duties, the same bold 
exercise of their high calling, accompanies them over 
Syria and Asia Minor. At Macedonia they are publicly 
beaten and put into the stocks in an inner prison. But 
Pau] and Silas will not use the liberty which they have 
for freeing themselves, insisting that the magistrates who 
had beaten Roman citizens uncondemned should them- 
selves come to deliverthem. Again they commence their 
journey through Amphipolis and Appolonia to Thessaloni- 
ca. At Athens likewise the Gospel is proclaimed. At 
Corinth Paul remained a year and ahalf. Their doctrine 
isno longer confined to the poorer classes, but begins to act 
upon the minds of the rulers. But so opposed is it to 
the prejudices of all, that it requires additional labors to 
promulgate and enforce it. The whole city of Ephesus 
is moved hy their preaching, and they depart again into 
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Macedonia. Going thence to Tyre, Paul meets again 
with Philip at Cesarea. Paul’s voluntary journeys now 
approach their close. Agabus here makes known by an 
expressive act that Paul would be bound at Jerusalem, 
and delivered over unto the Gentiles. But he is deter- 
mined upon being there to keep the feast of Pentecost. 
While there he is seized by some Jews of Asia in the 
temple, and hardly escapes immediate death by their 
violence. But Lysias, the chief captain, commands him 
to be bound that sentence may be executed upon him 
in a lawful manner. Being permitted to speak to the 
people, he relates the circumstances of his conversion. 
At the very mention of his mission by God to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, the Jews seem to Have been driv- 
en almost to madness —‘ Away with such a fellow from 
the earth: for itis not fit that he should live.’ Lysias 
himself is at a loss to account for their violence. He 
commands Paul to be put to the torture, ‘that he might 
know wherefore they cried against him’ (xxii. 24). 

Paul appeals to that sacred privilege of every Roman 
citizen, the right of just judgment, and he is permitted 
to stand before the chief priest. But the tumult is in- 
creased. ‘The presence of a company of soldiers is 
necessary to prevent his being pulled in pieces. During 
the night which Paul passed in confinement, he received 
intimation of the approbation of God. He has borne 
witness to the truth at Jerusalem, and he must now do 
so at Rome. Forty of theenraged Jews bind themselves 
by a solemn oath that they will neither eat nor drink till 
they have slain Paul. The conspiracy which they form 
is, however, frustrated, and he is sent to the governor, 
Felix, at Cesarea. Five days afterward, Ananias the 
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high priest, and some of the council, with Tertullus, an 
advocate hired to plead against Paul, meet in judgment 
at Cesarea. Felix listens to their accusation and to 
Paul’s answer. But his own defence against unjust 
charges does not alone occupy him. He reasons of 
righteousness and judgment to come, in such a way as 
to make the governor tremble. He appointed another 
season for hearing the matter, in the meantime holding 
frequent communion with Paul, in the hope that he 
would purchase his liberty. 

Two years passed away, during which Paul was con- 
fined at Cesarea; and when Felix made way for his 
successor, Portius Festus, he left Paul in bonds. Three 
days after the new governor’s accession, he refuses to 
send Paul to Jerusalem for trial, and commands his 
accusers to meet him at Cesarea. Here he was falsely 
accused of several crimes by the Jews, but as they failed 
to substantiate them, Paul appealed for judgment by the 
Emperor, and his appeal was granted. 

Before he was sent to Rome for this purpose, another 
opportunity was afforded him for declaring his mission. 
Agrippa and his queen had come to offer their salutations 
to the governor, and when the conversation had turned 
upon Paul, he was brought before them. The whole 
compass of literature can show nothing to surpass in 
eloquence the speech which Paul delivered when he was 
permitted to speak for himself. He begins by a most 
successful endeavor to gain the patient hearing of Agrippa. 
He compliments him on his wisdom and impartiality, and 
proceeds to relate in beautiful and glowing language the 
circumstances of his life. He was born a Jew, and 
educated in the strictest sect of that religion, and like 
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others of his faith had cherished the hope of that king- 
dom into which the twelve tribes had hoped to come. 
He had heard the fame of Jesus of Nazareth, and had 
been active in his opposition to his doctrine. He then 
relates the circumstances of his conversion and his sub- 
sequent labors in the Church, aad ends by a solemn 
appeal to the king to believe the prophets and embrace 
the faith. But the king had not come to be converted ; 
he seems at most to have only looked for amusement. 
He contents himself with expressing his conviction of 
the innocence of Paul of everything except madness, 
and insists upon his continuing his appeal to Augustus. 

The historian proceeds to record the particulars of the 
voyage to Italy. They embarked at Adramyttium, and 
having reached Myra in Lycia are consigned by the cen- 
turion to another ship for Italy. ‘The voyage was under- 
taken about the middle of September, and the winds 
were contrary. After landing at Crete, and being driven 
upon the little island of Clauda, they all suffer shipwreck 
and swim on shore at Malta. After three months they 
again embark. Paul seems to have been looked upon 
with much respect, and to have been treated far other- 
wise than as a prisoner. At Puteoli he remained seven 
days with some Christians whom he found there, and 
then embarked for Rome. Some Roman Christians 
hearing of his arrival, come to meet him. At Rome he 
was allowed to dwell where he pleased. Three days 
after his arrival, he requested permission to speak with 
the chief of the Jews. On the day appointed he met 
with them, and preached to them the kingdom of God ; 
endeavoring to convince them from Moses and their own 
scriptures that Jesus was the long expected Messiah. 
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‘Some believed the things that were spoken, and some 
believed not.’ 

As we have already said, the history leaves Paul after 
he had lived at Rome two years, preaching the Gospel 
to all that came unto him. Of his subsequent history 
we have no satisfactory account, except by inferences to 
be drawn from his Epistles. Being freed from restraint, 
he passed through Italy, and is said by the Fathers to 
have gone into Spain, and subsequently to Judea, Ephe- 
sus, Crete, Philippi, Nicopolis, &c. He is said to have 
been beheaded at a place called the Salvian Waters, and 
buried in the Ottium way, where a magnificent church 
was afterwards built over his tomb. ‘The house where 
he is said to have resided at Rome is still shown to the 
traveller. G. E. ELLIS. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 
[Continued from page 190.] 

Il. Tue Boox or son is A PorM, Nor A TRUE HiIs- 
TORY. 

The claims of this book to truth in the whole, have 
been variously attacked and defended by the different 
commentators — no less Jewish than Christian — who 
have treated of this interesting fragment of antiquity. 

Some writers in the Talmud declare the book to be a 
parable, though some of their later writers have thought 
differently on the subject. 

Maimonides (Moe Nevochim, p. iii. c. 22) says: 
‘The surprising history of Job is one of these subjects 
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that we are now considering, as it is a parable setting 
forth men’s opinions about Providence. Some affirm he 
had never an existence. But some of the wise men say 
he lived in the time of the patriarchs; bat, whether he 
did exist or not, what passed between God and Satan, 
and the delivering of Job into his hands — all this is 
undoubtedly the parable of every good man. 

‘It is not, however, like other parables, because of the 
wonderful things depenuing on it, which, with regard to 
this world are very obscure, but by virtue of them many 
difficulties are explained, and sublime mysteries dis- 
closed.’ . 

That it is not atrue history in all its parts is shown — 

1. By the account of the council in heav». 

According to the book, there was an assembly in 
heaven, consisting of Jehovah, Satan, and the ‘ Sons of 
God,’ in which the Almighty points out Job to Satan as 
an example of holiness, purity, &c. 

We are not told thai the author was inspired; yet he 
gives an account of what could only be known by inspir- 
ation, and which is of itself so litthe worthy of belief, 
that nothing less than satisfactory evidence of the inspir- 
ation will prove the truth of the account. And the 
writer makes no claim to this. 

2. The round numbers used throughout the book are 
unnatural. 

Before his misfortunes Job had ¢en children, viz. seven 
sons and three daughters — all sacred numbers among 
the orientals of ancient days. 

As he has seven sons, so he has seven thousand sheep ; 
and as he has three daughters, so he has three thousand 
camels. 
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As he has ten children, so he has five hundred yokes 
of oxen, and five hundred she asses — ¢en hundred taken 
together. 

After his affliction these numbers are doubled in all 
except his children, viz. he has fourteen thousand sheep 
instead of seven thousand, and siz thousand camels instead 
of three thousand. Certainly this is unnatural, not to say 
impossible. 

3. Some of the incidents are unnatural. 

Cannot the all-seeing eye of God survey the whole 
universe, or does he employ servants to ‘ go to and fro 
upon the earth,’ and walk ‘ up and down in it,’ to gather 
knowledge of its affairs, as this book implies, if it is 
understood as a true history ? 

The author represents the Almighty as surrounded by 
a court, like an earthly monarch ; — he has his servants 
to ‘go to and fro,’ and bring him intelligence of what is 
taking place in hisdominions. Noone will suppose this 
to be true. Of course, then, the book is not a true his- 
tory in all its details. 

When a distinguished man is visited by a sweeping 
calamity, and reduced to the greatest distress both of 
body and mind, that his friends should come together 
and sit besice him in silence for ‘ seven days and seven 
nights’ is improbable. When they begin to speak, is it 
probable that under such circumstances they would com- 
mence a long discussion, nay, disputation —and that 
upon a subject so difficult as the inequality of man’s 
condition certainly was until Christianity removed the 
difficulty? These comforters do not console — they 
dispute with him. 

Such poems, or speeches, as are put into the mouths 
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of the speakers could not be extemporaneous. Their 
regularity, beauty and poetic structure show this, to say 
nothing of theirlength. ‘To this it may be replied that 
the Arabians were a versatile people, and fond of such 
extemporaneous chanting. But admitting all this, it ts 
extremely improbable that a poem, the most beautiful 
and majestic in the world, containing such abundant 
allusion to all the wisdom, natural, political and ethical, 
of the age, could be produced without a moment’s con- 
sideration, by an Arabian husbandman, reduced to the 
last degree of bodily anguish, and his three friends whom 
chance has brought to console him. 

But admitting this, which is too improbable to be be- 
lieved, what memory is sufficiently capacious to retain it 
all so exactly, and afterwards commit it to writing? or 
what writer could record such rapidly uttered remarks 
as must have fallen from the lips of menso highly excited 
as they evidently were towardsthe end of their discussion. 
We cannot suppose a writer was present to take down 
in ‘short hand’ the speeches of the disputants; or, if 
this were conceded, the scribe must have been too much 
awed by the manifestations of the Almighty, to pursue 
his occupation. We cannot suppose, in such a case, a 
man to have the hardihood to record words as they were 
uttered by the Most High. 

4. The appearance of God is unnatural. 

That a miracle should be wrought to convince five 
disputants of an error is certainly inconsistent with the 
general tenor of the government of the world. _ A mir- 
acle is never wrought unless the occasion be adequate, 
which no one will contend was the case in this instance. 

In support of the opinion that the book of Job is a 
20 
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true history, it is said he is mentioned among historical 
characters, as Ezekiel xiv. 14— ‘Though these three 
men, Noah, Daniel and Job,’ &c., who are mentioned 
again in the twentieth verse of the same chapter. He is 
indeed mentioned among actual historical characters. 
But this does not imply his existence. We introduce 
historical and imaginary characters in the same sentence. 
We speak of the ‘rich man’ and of Lazarus (Luke xvi. 
19) without implying that they ever actually lived. 

James (v. 2) speaks of the patience of Job; but we 
also speak of the benevolence of the good Samaritan, 
without implying his existence. 

These passages at the utmost can only show that such 
a person as Job once lived, and was remarkable for his 
piety and patience ; not that he is the same with the hero 
of this book, much less that itis all true. If this is proved 
at all, it must be from other arguments. 

Job’s grave is said to be still visible near Damascus ; 
but no less than six other tombs are pointed out to the 


traveller as belonging to the same person. ‘These, if 


they were actually the tombs of the persons whose names 
they bear, could only prove t! at such a man once lived. 
It is highly probable that the groundwork of this beau- 
tiful poem was supplied by the history of an Arabian 
Emir, distinguished for his wealth, his prosperity, integ- 
rity, sudden affliction, and remarkable restoration to 
prosperity. ‘That his name was Job, or that the writer 
changed his name to suit his own taste, is a question of 
mere curiosity, and one which cannot now be answered. 
The writer probably added or retrenched to suit his pur- 
pose, invented the discussion, and introduced the Divin- 
ity to decide the question at issue between the parties. 
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Some, induced by the similarity of the two names, 
have supposed Job the same with Jobad, mentioned 
(Gen. xxxvi. 33) as an Edomitish king. But the age to 
which Job must have lived, according to this book, is too 
great for men of Jobad’s generation, when the term of 
human life was shortened. 

Besides, Jobad was a king, while Job is an Arabian 
emir, the head of a nomadic family. 


III. Scene or tne Book. 


The opinions of commentators upon the country in 
which the scene of this book is placed are various. 

Jahn places it in the rich valley of Damascus, whose 
inhabitants — the descendants of Shem — are mentioned 
under the name of Uz in Genesis x. 23, and are called 
Uzitae by Ptolemy (Geo. liber v).. He brings several 
other arguments to support his proposition, which do not 
appear sufficient to decide in favor of his opinion. 

No doubt that country was well suited to the condition 
of the patriarch, and abounded with many of the natural 
objects alluded to or described inthepoem. But another 
place is found agreeing better with all the objects men- 
tioned. 

Rosenmuller places the scene of the poem in the 
northern part of Arabia Deserta, bordering on the Eu- 
phrates and Mesopotamia. 

But Eichorn,* with greater probability, makes Idumea 
the residence of Job, and the scene of the poem. 

Job lived in the Land of Uz; and according io Jere- 
miah (Lam. iv. 21) Edom or Idumea lay in the Land of 
Uz. We can scarcely look for better authority to deter- 


* Section 639. 
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mine an old geographicalname. Besides, an Uz appears 
among the descendants of Sur; from whom this small 
territory seems to have derived its name. 

All of Job’s friends lived in the vicinity of Idumea. 
Eliphaz, the Temanite, was etther descended from the 
Edomitish stock that takes its origin from ‘Teman, the 
grandson of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11), or he came from 
that Edomitish Teman, which is often mentioned by the 
prophets as the country of wise men: as Jer. xlix. 7, 20, 
Ezek. xxv. 13, Amos i. 11, 12, Obad. viii. 9. 

Bildad, the Shuite, was apparently descended from 
Shuah, a son of Abraham, and Returah (Gen. xxv. 1). 
The Shuites dwelt near the Dedanites, and the Dedan- 
ites dwelt in Idumea. So we must look for the Shuites 
near Idumea. 

Zophar, the Naamathite, was from the city of Naamah, 
which lies on the borders of Idumea: Josh. xv. 41. 

Elibu was from Buz, which, according to Jeremiah, 
was bounded by Dedan and 'Teman (Jer. xxv. 23), one 
in Idumea, the other near it. 

Since, then, the natural features of this country agree 
well with those described in the poem, and all his friends 
came from places near Idumea, we shall not probably 
err in assigning this for the scene of the book. Yet 
this may not be certain. Perhaps no country would 
fully agree with the descriptions contained iu the poem. 
A poet, in his descriptions of natural scenery, always 
introduces imaginary beauties among the realities of the 
landscape. But it is probable Idumea was the country 
he intended as the residence of his hero. 
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IV. Ace anp Aurnor. 

The object of this poem he that runs may read, and 
the scene of it may be found out by careful study, and 
the comparison of various passages in the Old Testament. 
But to ascertain when and by whom it was written isa 
matter of more difficulty. 

It is plain that the book was written in Hebrew, and 
is not a translation from Arabic or Syriac, as some have 
supposed. It possesses too much roundness and fulness 
in its style, too much freedom in fine for a translation. 

Besides the exactness of the parallelism cannot be 
accounted for if we suppose it written in any other lan- 
guage. Many have ascribed the book to Moses: this 
was the opinion of many of the Syriac and Greek fathers. 

That it was written in a remote age — in patriarchal 
times —is shown by the manners and customs of the 
whole poem. ‘The authority of the aged is represented 
as very great. It is ‘days that speak, and multitude of 
years that give wisdom.’ The grayheaded men give 
counsel, and the heavy with years make the final decision. 

Job washes his feet with milk (xxix. 6—9), and his 
sin offerings for his sons are in the patriarchal manner. 

Truth is conveyed to them in visions of the night, 
‘when deep sleep falleth on men.’ Who does not in all 
this perceive a striking feature of the times of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, when knowledge was revealed in 
dreams? The age agrees well with that of Moses. 

The author was acquainted with the scenery of Arabia 
and of Egypt, more particularly with the former. His 
allusions to Arabian affairs appear natural and obvious, 
as if he wrote what was familiar to his senses. But in 
the allusion to the animals and scenery of Egypt, the 
20* 
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effort is more obvious. The whole poem is a beautiful 
description of Arabian manners. We see before us the 
waste places and the fertile valleys, the mountains and 
the streams of Arabia; her robbers and troops, her lions 
and camels; the simple tent of the patriarch, and the 
sweeping storm. 

The meeting of Job and his friends, their long and 
regular conversation, their parables and illustrations, are 
all redolent of Arabia. 

None but a native, or at least one who had long resided 
amid scenery he described, could so happily and natu- 
rally portray the scene. None also could possess the 
requisite familiarity with the manners he describes. 

His opinions on many subjects are such as are pecu- 
liar 1o the Jews. 

He adopts the Jewish opinion concerning man and 
the creation, which was not common to any other people 
of antiquity, of whom we have any information. 

Man is made of the dust of the earth, and shall return 
to it again (Job x. 8—compare with Gen. ii. 3). It is 
the breath of God that has given man life : compare Job 
xxvill. 2 and Gen. il. 7. 

He appears to refer to the deluge, and perhaps to the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah: Job xxii. 15, 16. 

The worship of the one true God, and the most exact 
morality, are everywhere enjoined. The author was 
undoubtedly a man of great wisdom, deeply versed in 
all the wisdom of his age, no less natural than theological. 

No allusion is made to the Land of Palestine. All 
the circumstances appear to favor the opinion that Moses 
was the. author. Particularly when we recollect that he 
lived forty years in Egypt, and then forty more in Midian, 
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a part of Arabia, where the advocates of this theory 
suppose it was written. 

His silence about Palestine can well be accounted for, 
since he never visited it; and the allusion to Egypt, and 
the great wisdom displayed, accord well with his educa- 
tion and character. 

But other arguments overturn this theory. The style 
of the work differs from all the productions of Moses. 
Moses, in his history and his hymns, high as, he may 
rank as a poet, is inferior to the author of Job. Moses 
has a flowing and liquid style, is less forcible, bold and 
figurative. Any one will be satisfied of this, who will 
compare the twentysixth of Job with the song of Moses 
in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. The subject is not 
unlike in both instances ; but the two passages could 
scarcely proceed from the same pen. 

No allusion is made to the Jewish patriarchs in the 
book of Job. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob nowhere 
appear in it. Such an omission is scarcely possible, if 
Moses were the author. Now these names appear in 
almost every book in the Bible. If Moses wrote this 
poem, the omission is almost unaccountable. 

Again, no allusion is made tothe Jewish Law. This 
plainly shows the early date of the production, admitting 
it were written by an Israelite; for after the time of 
Moses the whole language was tinged with the peculiar 
coloring of his institutions. But Moses, upon leading 
his countrymen out of Egypt, would not be likely to 
make references to what had no existence. 

Had Moses written the book, it would probably have 
been esteemed sacred by the Jews at an early period, 
and have produced a corresponding effect upon all sub- 
sequent literature. 
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Every reader of the scriptures must have’ noticed how 
frequently the prophets borrow from one another. 
Thoughts, images and expressions are borrowed and 
repeated continually among them, to say nothing of the 
large draughts of imagery and illustration they make 
upon the Law and ancient history. Had such a treasure 
of beauties been known among them as this poem, it is 
probable its contents would have been appropriated in a 
similar manner. David appears to imitate passages of 
Job in some of his later Psalms. ‘The only instances, 
however, in which the imitation is obvious are the fol- 
lowing, viz. Ps. xxxvil. 18, Job xxxvi. 7; Ps. xxxiv. 15, 
Job xxxvi. 7; Ps. xxxv. 5, Job xxi. 18; Ps. exliv. 3, Job 
vii. 17; Ps. cxliv. 4, Job xiv. 2; Ps. cxlvii. 9, Job 
xxxviil. 4); Ps. vii. 4, Job vii. 17. 

Imitations in the prophets are still less numerous. 
Ezekiel is the first of them who mentions Job by name. 

Had the work been written and known to the Jews as 
early as the time of Moses, we should discover more 
distinct traces of its influence upon later writers. 

Some have ascribed it to Solomon, but without suffi- 
cient evidence ; for even admitting that a modern could 
so well imitate the tone of antiquity, he could not have 
had the necessary knowledge of Arabia and Egypt. 
Besides the ideas of the author of Job and Solomon are 
very dissimilar. ‘The former show a rude, the latter a 
polished age. 

From the circumstance of no mention being made of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, some have supposed its au- 
thor was not an Israelite, but one of the descendants of 
Heber, collateral with Abraham’s posterity ; but of this 
there is no certainty. 
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We shall not err, probably, if we suppose it was writ- 
ten by some Hebrew, who had not descended to Egypt, 
but had settled in some part of Arabia near it, which 
he probably became acquainted with by frequent visits — 
as we know all master spirits of that age repaired to 
Egypt to learn wisdom from their ancient teachers. To 
search farther for the real truth is a vain attempt. 

It may, then, have been written by a contemporary of 
Moses, or even before his time, and made known to the 
Jews at some later period. 

Rosenmuller supposes it written between the time of 
Hezekiah and Zedekiah. 


V. Poretricat anp Reticiovs CHARACTER. 


The book of Job is not a regular drama, at least 
according to modern conception of dramatic composi- 
tions, which is entirely repugnant to the habits of the 
Orientals. 

All the action of the piece is confined to the prosaic 
part. The story does not advance from chapter iii. to 
xlii. 7, the intervening portion being occupied with the 
discussion. 

The poetry of the book is of the highest order. The 
speakers call upon all nature, upon earth and heaven to 
give answers, and it is the voice of the universe which 
replies. The book is full of the ‘ Poetry of Nature.’ 
All the inanimate creation lives and feels at the touch 
of the magic wand of the poet. The rocks, the trees, 
the stars, have ‘ a voice and reason ;’ nay, the sea itself is 
a living being —an infant which the Almighty has 
arrayed in clouds for garments, and swathed around 
with darkness. It is a child that he confines in its 
mother’s house. 
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‘Who has shut up ocean within doors, 
When he came forth from his mother’s womb ° 
When I made the clouds his garment, 
And darkness his swaddling robe ?’ — xxxviii. 8, 9. 


MR se 


In his description everything has a life — an action. 
The ‘moon walks in brightness.’ The rocks ‘ pour out 
rivers of oil.’ The clouds and the lightnings are a band 
of retainers, which the Lord leads forth into the earth. 
Morning has his appointed duty, and ‘ knows his place.’ 
He is one of the Almighty’s watchmen, and stands on 
the far bounds of the universe to drive away the bands 
of robbers that prowl by night. 


‘In thy day hast thou commanded the dawn, 
And hast thou made morning know his place ? 
That he should occupy the ends of the earth, 
So that the wicked shall be shaken from it ?’ 
xxxviill. 12, 13. 
As morning walks forth upon the earth, all things are 
changed. As clay takes new forms under the stamp of 
the potter — all are arrayed in their brightest apparel, 
and come forth to do homage to their king; while the 
powers of darkness are powerless at his approach. 





‘They are changed as the potter's clay ; 

And stand up like a garment. 

The impious are deprived of their light, 

And the uplifted arm is broken.’ — xxxvii. 14, 15. 


Where can poetry like this be found, when all its beau- 
ties are realized ? 

Job is asked if he has ever seen Death, whom he has 
talked of so much — if he has ever visited that place he 
so much desired to see. 
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*‘ Have the ga. th been opened to thee ? 
And hast thous se doors of darkness ? — Ib, 17. 


Light and darkoess are living beings, who have do- 
minions and palaces, and Job is asked if he can lead 
them to their homes. 


‘ Where is the place that Light inhabits ? 

And Darkness — where is his home ? 

That you may lead them to their borders, 

And may know the way to their bomes !’— Ib, 19, 20. 


God ironically represents himself as laying up mag- 
azines of snow and hail, to defend himself when he shall 
be attacked. 


‘ Hast thou entered into the treasury of snow? 
Or hast thou seen the treasures of hail ? 
Which I reserve against a time of need, 
Against a day of conflict and battle ?’— Ib. 22, 23. 


The following verses exhibit a picture of the universe, 
which no common hand could paint—no vulgar soul 
conceive. 

The light goes forth to fan the land —the East wind 
to fan the earth. A path is made for the thunderbolt, 
and a channel for the rain, that they may go and com- 
fort and satisfy the hungry ground, and give it a garment 
of rejoicing beauty. 

The very rain and dew have a father — the Almighty ! 
How pure and elevated that piety which connects every 
effect with the cause, and feels God in all his works. 


‘In what way is light divided, 
And the East wind scattered over the earth ? 

Who has made a channel for the streams of rain, 
And a path for the glittering thunder ? 
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That it may rain on the land where is no man, 

On the desert in which no one lives ? 

Has the rain a father? 

Or who has begotten the drops of dew ?’— Ib. 24—29. 


A noble picture is yet to follow, in which the stars of 
heaven are represented as animals feeding around the 
pole. Orion and the Pleiades are bound like tethered 
camels, so that they cannot pass their limit. Farther 
on, the animals of the Zodiac are holding their quiet 
course, as God calls them in order. ‘The bear and her 
young are feeding round the Pole. If any one ina clear 
night will turn his eyes to these stars, he will see the 
beauty and fidelity of this representation. 


‘ Wilt thou fasten the bands of Pleiades ? 
Or wilt thou loosen the cords of Orion ? 
Wilt thou bring the Signs of the Zodiac in their season, 
And the bear with her young — wilt thou lead them out! 
Dost thou understand the laws of heaven? 
Or wilt thou extend its power upon the earth? 
Wilt thou lift up thy voice to the clouds,” 
That abundance of water may cover thee ? 
Wilt thou send for the lightnings, 
And will they come and tell thee ‘ here we are’? 
Ib. 31—36, 


Such is the inanimate creation. Let usturn for a mo- 
ment to the animate. 


[‘To be concluded in our next. | 
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